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A LEAGUE AND MR. COBLENTZ 
ED ce dao hes in listing variants of meanings of the two words, 


“sane” and “sound,” under certain circumstances justify their use 
interchangably. However the man who accused a woman of not being 
sane because she did not finance piano lessons for her daughter could 
and should have been more accurate, since it was her soundness of judg- 
ment and not her rationality or sanity which he challenged. This failure 
to be specific opened him, in a turning of the tables, to logical arraign- 
ment for unsoundness, at least in expression. The danger of saying very 
much more than is warranted is one which has not been avoided by a 
curiously established organization tecently introduced to poets and 
versifers which is titled ‘The League for Sanity in Poetry” and which, 
to our minds, is doomed to a very short life. This judgment rests not 
alone on its vulnerability in its use of the term questioned but for many 
other more potent reasons. There are “lunatic fringes” on the right as 
well as on the left, a fact which can be noted without any labeling of 
right and left. 

The League, which is headed up by Mr. Stanton Coblentz, himself 
a poet worthy of attention, is designed to promote a crusade and those 
who read his article, “The Revolt against the Human Spirit,” which we 
invited and published in our March, 1945, issue, may have recognized 
that publication of such opinions is a part of the propaganda technique 
of the new organization. In May, 1944, in a brief comment on a pub- 
lished letter asking us for information concerning the League, the Editors 
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of SPIRIT briefly indicated that they were not impressed by its an- 
nounced methods. They were then challenged in a not inconsiderable 
group of letters, probably prompted by the prescribed technique, whose 
burden was “Et tu, Brute.” Had these correspondents been at least oc- 
casional, if not consistent, readers of SPIRIT, perhaps difficulties would 
not have arisen. Unquestionably SPIRIT has been foremost in uphold- 
ing that poetry is a fine art and that it must be governed by norms which 
are sound. It went to fundamentals at the very outset and established 
its own firm fundamental position. Thereafter it necessarily was called 
upon, almost at every stage of the road, to make very vital distinctions 
which those who see all-black and all-white so blithely ignore. 

Helen C. White summed this up very pithily in her Introduction 
to Drink from the Rock; in the following, which members of the 
League might very profitably read: “It (SPIRIT) challenged, first of 
all, the unrestricted and uncontested individualism of the romantic 
movement. It did not deny the pre-eminence of the individual for the 
creation of poetry, but it challenged the insulation and the self-sufficiency 
of romantic individualism. On the other hand, the Editors of SPIRIT 
defended the integrity and significance of the individual against that 
rush to lose the individual consciousness in the imagined consciousness 
of the mass of humanity in which so many disillusioned individualists 
of a decade ago sought to recover a sense of moral significance.” 

Dr. White, in her latter phrase, made that type of distinction which 
Mr. Coblentz rather repeatedly ignored in the SPIRIT article of last 
March. In it there is very much with which the Editors of SPIRIT 
agree but they must cry “Distinguo,” at too many points for the whole 
to be regarded as handed down from. any Mount Sinai which Mr. 
Coblentz’s league may hope to create. We are rather inclined to be- 
lieve that the fundamental mistake in his position is that initially he failed 
to make the distinction which Mary Collum so well pointed out not too 
many years ago. She rightly declared that in the field of poetry there 
has been not one but two rebellions—a rebellion in poetic form and a re- 
bellion in poetic content. It should be evident to those who study the 
work of twentieth century poets that there are many who have con- 
sistently joined in both rebellions, many only in one, and many, also, 
who have often but not always been engaged in both, or only in one. 
Meanwhile there, too, has been a sizable minority which can be found 
in any of these groupings with no more seriously thought-out intent 
than being “ton the band wagon.” Their confusion about the identity 
of this vehicle has certainly been no less than that of critics who have 
attempted to walk on water without faith. 
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ASK NOT OUR CAUSE 


There was a roar with silence at its heel, 

As if this ancient and dilapidated world 
Cracked on its axis like a straining wheel; 

As if, pelted with planets, it was hurled 

In fiery fragments up through howling space, 
And then its charred, exploded pieces fell 
With airy and sophisticated grace 

Through breathless strata to the floor of hell. 


But now we are at rest, our brief, mad days 

Forever spent. There will be some to cry 

We died their foe, and some to bless our ways; 

We lie in peace, our passion all laid by. 

Ask not our cause, nor why these armies join, 

But see how love has paid, and with what coin! 
JOACHIM SMET, O.CARM. 


THE BRIDEGROOM COMES 


Who is the lover you have waited for, 

Come at long, lonely, at late last: 

Where is the feast for which you kept strict fast: 
What lit the night inside your thrice-locked door: 
Was there a secret song 

Your heart had held, unuttered, cycles long? 


Yours is the lamp, brimful, its wick close-trimmed; 
And yours the shout 

Exultant through Death’s skylanes freedom-rimmed. 
(A door has opened and a light flows out... .) 

“Here is a marriage-feast . . . and you shall dine. 

All things are ready . . . Lamb, and Bread, and Wine.” 


The canticle hard-learned from suffering’s tomes 
Sing, bride most wise; 
The Bridegroom comes, 
In glory, as in sacrificial guise. 
HENRIETTA BURKE. 
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Through deep-lit December of the sad street 
You come, by faltering paces, 

To these uneasy places. 

Echo-echo of bootnails, thrum 

Of querulous voices, side 

By side with stubborn pride. 

These are the farewell towns: embark, 
Sweat, yawn, and think a little 

Of blood and spittle. 

Gangways groan in somber anticipation; 
Hawsers snap; sleepless, drawn 

Faces are pale in the dawn. 

March up in single file; when you hear 
Your last name, sing out 

Your initials. Turn and rout 

Whatever vestige of innocent memory— 
Or evil—was quickly put down 
Concerning this town. 


So long; good-bye; farewell. 
DONALD COPELAND CARTER. 


THE WAY OF THE BUILDER 


Too long had we idled in fantasy—so late 

In the day when over us as reprimand 

This implement of cleavage and of fate, 

This dumb clawhammer in the reckoning hand 

Of The Builder, swung to grip us, jerk us, beat us 

Like loose and twisted nails corroding in bland 

Neglect—in the house that was to be beauteous. 

Inanimate punctual tool in the Workman’s hand 

Straightening that which must straighten by fear and guiltr— 

By the happy dead—by women weeping homeward .. . 

He said, “Again will I build thee and thou shalt be built .. . 

“And the measuring line, it shall go out straight onward... .’ 
CLARE LYON HARDMAN. 


> 
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THE DEVIL’S MEDITATION 


The cities are mine! 
By all that’s damned, He shall not have them. 
I have not built these slums 
To let Him raise His saints; 
And darkened streets are not 
To glow with Light. 
He has the country, 
Let Him sow His holiness out there. 
He has the towns; 
He said He loved Obscurity. 
But now— 
Until He chases me down every ill-lit street, 
Until He razes every building, burns them down, 
Until He searches every wharf, 
And every hospital and jail— 
I still hold these, my cities. 
MICHAEL SWEANY. 


THE U. S. A. AND CALVARY 


(News item: America... by 1945 had contributed well over 10,000,000 
pints of blood to the Red Cross Blood Bank.) 


How nobly blind our nation! Though we walk 
Pragmatic paths and impious, and trust 
The Testament of tangibles and balk 
At Creed and Code, forever when it must, 
Our spirit rules our clay. No measured thought 
Of profit prompts America to yield 
Its pulsing life to shattered men who fought 
For Freedom’s light, and from a foreign field 
Made chalice for life’s elemental wine. 
Silent, we give, nor do we count the loss, 
Shaping unglimpsed, a sacrifice like Thine, 
Who also knew a Need, a mute red Cross. 
The gift we almost bring, O Lord embrace; 
And touch our tender hearts, our poor blind face! 
THOMAS O’SULLIVAN BARRY. 
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BOMBED CITY 


Dark writing is the rubble underneath 

the lacerated sky, the poetry 

of devastation; mankind’s destiny 

is written in these ragged lines of death 
that lie where stood the lyrics of the young, 
and where the laughter like a sonnet flowed. 


Black line on line the death-wings penned their ode. 


These are the verses of the raging strong, 
the bitter hieroglyphics from the pen 

of power dipped in stupidity and greed, 
hard-written for the unblind eye to read. 


But read the ruins and mark the fate of men, 
however strong, who build for self alone. 


The truth is written in the scattered stone. 
LON WOODRUM. 


BEFORE ANY 1,000 PLANE RAID 


Come down, O Christ, this tortured night for we 
Have need of Thee; the hour is at hand 

That Thou in Thy relentless mercy planned, 
The sweat, the blood, and dark Gethsemane. 
Come down, O Christ, come down; this agony 
That wrenched and racked Thee in another land 
Has flung us quaking to the shattered ground 
With, ah, what heavy hearts to lift to Thee. 


We rise, and watch, and wait for death to fall, 

For air alarms are moaning through the dark 

And guns begin to thunder in the park, 

We wait for death beneath this blackout pall. 

O weary, wounded Christ, abide, abide, 

Thy passion presses us on every side. 

CHARLES HOLLAND, C.SS.R. 

















A LUTE FOR OUR LADY 


Lady, because at unvoiced plea of thine, 
Cana’s insipid water blushed to wine, 

I dare with faith to ask: 
Make of my heart’s entangled strings a lute 
That I in midst of beauty be not mute; 

Be this thy queenly task. 
Pluck thou or hard or soft each sin-taught string; 
Under thy touch this hollow heart shall ring 

With Mary—minstrelsy, 
Blending each thought, each hope, each deep desire 
Into a wholly Christocentric choir. 

SISTER MARYANNA, O.P. 


NOAH’S ARK 


Robin and rat both share this house, 
Weasel and wolf and lark. 

Here is a gull and there a goose, 
Sound asleep in the dark. 

Poetry makes strange bedfellows— 
It builds a Noah’s Ark. 


The donkey walks with dignity, 
And over his head are stars. 

In bright procession rides the snake, 
Like a train of emerald cars. 
Poetry song by song can make 

A 200 that has no bars. 


So welcome, dove and darkling crow, 
Proud each of bis feather. 
Lie down, lion, and rest, lamb, 
Safe here from the weather. 
Muskrat, elephant, wildcat, doe— 
Lovely and free together. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 
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TIDE TURN 


Death whispers to the young, 

An alabaster shell in a curious hand 

Holding echoes of the tide 

From a strangely known, untravelled land. 
PATRICIA BENTON MEDNIKOFF. 


‘*FALL RIVER, A. M., FEBRUARY 9, 1945’? 





What miracle is this?)— 

Fall River beautiful 

As a symphony which sweeps 
Beyond the concert doors 

Into the city streets 

And on the wings of brasses, 
Tunnels the dark night 

With soft, half frozen notes 

Of woodwinds pitched 

To the reaches of the snow’s arcana. 


Now is the long caesura, 

And the peace of periods 

Spaced as worlds are spaced, 

Marked by the still hands 

Of the four faced tower clock, 

While transient flesh of frozen music 
Clothes the ruined mills, 

Breathes dignity upon the Quequechan. 


Look then upon this city, 

Misshapen, ugly as an inert mind, 

Sour with the strong smell 

Of the perfume of the poor, 

Become for an hour lovely 

While men lift up their heads 

To gaze in wonderment. 

Upon Fall River beautiful. 

GEORGE A. MC CAULIFF. 

















HOME TOWN 


These are the streets my childhood footsteps raced— 
They are paved now, they are neater than they were. 
The woods are gone; there are houses squarely placed 
In once enchanted groves of oak and fir. 


A time and space ago, but lightly fenced 

I knew this face, that voice, such eyes that smiled: 
Do I remember you? . . . or have I sensed 

Some atavistic likeness in a child. 


False to that early solitude, those woods and streams 
Stranger to all that was, what was to be. 
Elf-like and curious, velvet-eyed with dreams 
The child I was stands staring out at me. 
JANET ROBSON. 


THE WIND IS ALONE 


The wind is alone in the streets of the city, 
Sobs, sobs in the pits of dispassionate stone, 
Finds no flesh in the smoke from the chimneys, 
Ranges the waterfront all alone. 


Feeling for sails that are there no longer, 

Puffed, puffed like the breasts of giant swans. 

The wind is a drag on the sleek, steel dreadnaughts, 
A jerk at the airships ailerons. 


The windmills moved to the constant waters, - 
But the warm, wilful wind still fed the world, 
For the sails were stars and the seas were heavens. 
The heavens went black; the sails were furled. 


Coal, oil, coal oil are slaves not lovers 

With mechanical lust that can never atone. 

For the tease, freeze, fire and the bursting passion. 

But Time has grown tired and the Wind is alone. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 
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CONVERSATION WITH A SUNSET 


As I was brooding at my desk one twilight, 
I lifted up my head— 

A sunset summoned me there at my window. 
“Come, let us talk,” it said. 


As if it were a fiery-winged archangel, 
That gazed through colored glass, 
The sunset bent to start a conversation 

On Beauty that must pass. 


“Beauty,” I answered, “Beauty which is transient 
But which a heart will cherish 

By a beholder may be often pinioned 
So that it will not perish.” 


The golden sunset, burning bright, responded, 
“Then you think beauty lies, 

With all its luminous enchantment, only 
In the beholder’s eyes?” 


“Man,” I retorted, “is a lens uniting 
Forces so blindly tossed, 

That, were they not all gathered and assembled, 
They would be scattered lost.” 


“But from a glare, I also comb out colors,” 
The glowing sunset sighed. 

“You let them stream off, though, so evanescent 
And meaningless,” I replied. 


“So you believe,” the sunset mused in answer, 
“That I have need of you?— 

You think my spell needs man for its completion?” 
I said, “I certainly do.” 


“All beauty of the world, all shining wonder,” 
I warmly added, “can 

Mirror its might and see itself in glory 

Only in man, in man.” 











“I have to go now, but we shall be meeting 
For talking to each other.” 
The sunset faded off. I heard its echo 
Drift fainty to me, “Brother. .. .” 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


SAINT IN WINTER 


Set out alone 

In iron winter, in untempered wind; 

The lilied sceptre in your duteous hand 

Will soon like all your roses turn to stone. 

You willed to go 

This way of snow 

And though a seraph-gauntlet left and right 

Whirl blazing swords, yet only you will fight 

Against the noonday demon and the walker in the night. 


Bitter that air 

Where viewless arrows lance the royal heart; 

Before the dark hour and your foes depart 

You will endure unconscionable war. 

Secret as blood 

The midnight flood 

Of tears whose end no chronicle will say— 

Tempests of pain will snatch your sighs away 

And yet your laughter shall be heard before the latter day. 


Go valorously then 

In loneliness and beauty through the cold, 

And when these arctic travails have been told 

Begin your shining festival and reign. 

Your spent allies 

Send fading cries: 

Take for their love the wound that hurts you most. 

Win for the faithless what their folly lost. 

Set their unhonored ensign on your Thule’s golden coast. 
SISTER MARY JEREMY. 
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GETTING WELL 


This holiness on everything like the ripe bloom on fruit, 
This mystery of joy that cleaves truth to its golden root, 
This ritual we fumble for, this science known of none 
Is witnessed by the faithful blood and testified of bone. 


O, Little-Known and Lovely, to your dim altars come 
Our question, arrogant of breath, but famishing for home! 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


SIMEON’S LIGHT REMEMBERED 


Today is Candlemas, and by the light 

Of feast and symbol I survey the night 

Of this most tenebrous city of the dead, 
Wherefrom all vision and all hope have fled. 
I hold the shimmering candle in my hand, 
And gaze on it, and seek to understand. 


I, through the fetid city, see disease 
Mistily rise from dead philosophies. 

I see the dogmas shaken one by one 

And hear the madmen cry in unison, 
“Truth is truth, but truth is relative 
And plastic to the age in which you live.” 


The danse macabre of brittle-phosphor bones, 
Nocturnal revel on the graveyard thrones: 
Here in the drunken polis of the blind 

They celebrate the obsequies of Mind. 

I hear the corpses of the city shout, 

““We’ve gouged the eyes of reason out.” 


Perplexed, and scarcely knowing what to do, 

I look on Simeon to seek a clue. 

The candle never wavered in his hand; 

His eyes are fixed upon another land. 

And through the luminous air the Spirit stirred, 
Carrying the advent rumor of the Word. 











Today is Candlemas. O holy Feast! 

I hold my shimmering candle to the east, 

And there I see the overthrow of night, 

And there I see epiphany of light. 

A City, like a bride adorned, descends. 

Her tent is pitched. The reign of darkness ends. 
JOHN W. SIMONS. 


ACCUSATION AGAINST THE FORGIVING FRIEND 


If only you would not forgive, 
Then might I tread my tangled ways with head unbent, 
Poisoning bittersweet remorse with discontent, 

But proudly live. 


If only once you were unkind, 
I had a refuge. But I cannot flee 
The gentle judgment of your eyes— 
Your healing hands that will not leave me blind. 


If only you were just, 
How I would burst the shackles of my shame! 
Diverting to a thousand other channels alien blame, 
If you were just. 


If once your eyes were cold, 
I should be free to go my way 
Undogged by regret, defiant-gay 
And faintly-bold. 


But ever you forgive, unpityingly kind; 
Your eyes are undivertable beacons in my mind, 
Stabbing its careful darkness, 
Tearing the veils away, 
Luming the awful niches 
Of gods of the latter day. 
Oh! if you were relentless, then I would stand tall! 
And never kiss your feet—or crawl. 
FRANCIS D. CLARE. 
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AD VALOREM 


The builders and the dreamers rest 
Beside the fools and knaves 

In the democracy of dust 

In their respective graves. 


From close communion with the earth 
Their lives are justified, 
A few by grace of being born, 
The rest by having died. 
ROBERT LEE BROTHERS. 


SONG IN REMEMBRANCE 


I remember the boy, 
Always at noon, 

He brought the groceries, 
Whistling a tune, 

He wore a smile 

As wide as the sky, 
And these are all 

I remember him by. 
The words we said 
When he came in ° 
Escape the mind, 

Are sunlight thin, 
But tonight I wish 
Some word or phrase 
Would bind together 
All the days 

I watched him, whistling, 
Come and go 

To seventeen 

From twelve or so. 
The whistle and smile 
Are all the mind 

And heart that seek 
These things can find, 











They are not enough 
To quench the grief 

For his life that lays 

Like a new green leaf, 
Remembered by one 

By high, bright noon 
And the silver scraps 
Of a whistled tune. 

GLADYS MC KEE. 


MADONNA OF THE DONS 


Before the stirring of the notes at the lecture 

There is the time for learning, 

Bread years and water and the single lamp, 

Tracing the maze of a long thread through the hemmed mind. 
We find this lonely going. 


Not all are twelve year old instructors, Lady, 
Giving graduate courses on the Father. 


Has the desk a future and have the vacant chairs 

Voices that we hear in the evening? 

Are facts like flowers, pressed dead between the pages, 
And can we run our business without the blossoming vase? 
We want a blackboard answer. 


The snakes beneath the flowered fact, Lady, 
Need the finding and the crushing out. 


The pencilling hands we talk to this young hour 

Will hold other ammunition: 

Fingering a throw-flame, grasp-knife, throttle-neck, drop-bomb. 
The copyright of birds has elapsed. Air is man’s road, 

And that is where you come in: 


Lady, breathe down the air you dress yourself with, 
Cover the words we form with flesh. 
ARTHUR MAC GILLIVRAY, S.J. 
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YOU WERE WITH US... 


You were with us then—with us in the smile 

That flickered like a flame within her eyes, 

This earth we once had measured mile by mile 

Encompassed in her swiftly-hidden sighs 

As she skimmed over letters creased and bent 

From countless times she’d lived with them alone. 

You came to us in more than words you sent: 

In voice’s softness; in the pride that shone 

Upon her cheek; the toss of her brown hair; 

The tear she almost shed; the sudden light 

Of laughter at your jests—yes, you were there 

A hundred different little ways that night. 

And when the last goodbye was said, we knew 

That somehow we had seen you leaving, too. 
EUGENE T. MALESKA. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


So tall he grew, this keen Kentucky boy 
Who came along the trail to Illinois; 
A nature mingled, turbulent and mild, 
The pattern for a soldier or a child. 


The very silence tingles with his name 
And wider than the prairies is his fame: 
Remembered for his clarity of sight, 
For us, he is the giant robed in light. 


And here is more than statue of a man, 





More than the words whose wounds are on the stone: 


_ A gem along the highway, if you will, 
A marble story told upon a hill. 


And this can be the summit of the Sphere: 
A nation’s love is consecrated here. 





MARIO SPERACIO. 











SYMPHONY IN C 


I 


The plunge of the cathedral organ’s diapason 

sends a tingle through the masonry of columns 
vibrant with hosannahs mingling with eleisons 
Tu es sacerdos in aeternum, in aeternum.... 


In unison we feel its throbbing through the chancel 
prone before the grave archbishop in his pallium 
whose extended hands as on an unseen console 
conjure from celestial lofts a strain more solemn. 


What pentecostal bellows blow through woods of Eden, 
Or Gethsemane’s, to thrill us to what vision! 

It is the music the Disciple felt that evening 

in the supper room when leaning on Christ’s bosom. 


II 


Leaning on the Master’s breast one night 
John heard a wondrous organ playing, 
playing love-themes that have been 
from the beginning. 


And John divined what it was saying, 
remembering a promise, and the white 
transfixing gleam 

upon the mountain top 

When Aaron’s sons below were sinning. 


He heard the harp tones of a purling stream 
out of the first aeolian stop 

washing souls from sin 

As new as wedding garments. 


He heard the viola pouring forth a psalm 
to comfort every wavering soul 
with their oil and balm, 


And now the grave bourdon restoring whole 
the conscience torn by torments. 
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Then the open diapason startled him, 
bringing the others to their knees, 

as were the shepherds by the seraphim, 
singing tidings of unending new 
Nativities. 


All this John heard and understood 
before the Lord withdrew 
and went into the silent wood. 


Il 


God made an organ in the wood 
for men to play on to His good. 


To some He taught the secret key 
of His celestial melody. 


That godly power should be given 
to fools, is known alone in Heaven. 


Some fell asleep, and one of these 
fled naked through the olive trees. 


Another sought to hide his fear 
by cutting off a futile ear. 


One’s music was a serpent’s hiss, 
the echo of his treacherous kiss. 


All cockcrows, snorings, naked loins, 
and the cacophany of coins. 


Well that His Mother on the hill 
stood by to feel His Heart grow still. 


Men with the Master’s touch, how odd: 
Such is the foolishness of God. 


IV 


What shall we render then unto the Lord 
for such an instrument full-piped with grace, 











whose seven stops each strike a pregnant chord 
attuning spirit’s treble, body’s bass. 


What shall we render for His Sacrifice, 

the singing tree uplifted in the throng, 

that draws men upward to unearthly bliss 
and daily brings God earthward with its song. 


We will take the chalice of His troth, 
made of the best of metals, rustless gold, 
laid in the best of vegetals, flax cloth, 
and of the best of animals to hold— 


Chaste hands! O let our favored souls, enticed 
by such sweet music that delights His Bride, 
strike full and loud this Symphony in Christ, 
and with Him, through Him, God be glorified. 


Per omnia saecula saeculorum.... 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 


THE BUILDER 


Once in a dream I saw before me 
(O wondrous Tower of our race! ) 
The radiant Tower of Ivory. 


It rose from earth to reach the skies 
Beyond my sight (though eyes of grace 
Might see its crown in Paradise). 


Thus Jacob, weary and fear-driven, 
Visioned in dark and lonely lands 
A ladder linking earth and heaven; 


But I woke seeing where one stands 
Who holds the Builder in her hands— 
A Baby wrapped in swaddling bands. 

M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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THE CHARGE OF IMITATION 


By Etta May Van TasseEv 





O ANYONE whose interest in poetry leads him to read critical 

articles and book reviews with any regularity, it must sometimes 
seem that, like peepers in a meadow on an April evening, the critics are 
all singing on one note. In the medley of voices rising from the reviews, 
one phrase is repeated in season and out with a reliable monotony. Ic is: 
“So and so is an imitative poet.” Miss Janice Joy, unknown, brings out 
a tentative first book and is called promptly to account. She is told by 
the reviewers that her book is no more than a collection of echoes; that 
she may have something to say if she can ever manage to find her own 
voice; but that she never will find it until she stops trying to write like 
Robinson Jeffers. 

Now in this honest statement the critic is quite within his province. 
Indeed, he has a heavy responsibility both to the public and to the poet, 
to keep unflinchingly clear the distinction between the false, the insin- 
cere, the hackneyed and half-dead on the one hand and the true, the 
real, the fresh and vital on the other. His search must ever be for the 
accent of absolute veracity; for the vivid, compelling speech coming 
alive out of the heart of individual experience. In this effort it is his 
first obligation to ring everything that comes across his desk on the 
hard counters of his critical judgment. Does it ring true? He must 
ask this question. Usually he asks also: Is it imitative? 

From the point of view of the poet, especially the beginner, it is 
perhaps worth while to consider this second question and the charge of 
imitation which is so often its answer. What does it mean? How accu- 
rate may it be assumed to be? How important is it? The poet, assum- 
ing he is sincere, may have these questions of his own. Unless they are 
somehow satisfactorily answered he may pass unseeing by some signifi- 
cant signpost in his development; or he may, too often discouraged, be 
crushed out of existence altogether, as a writer. 

What is the poet to think, for example, when the critic says that, 
while his work is sincere enough, he is imitating Robinson Jeffers? The 
writer in question may dislike Jeffers intensely; may have read little of 
his poetry in consequence; may have no slightest desire to be his echo. 
How is such criticism to be regarded? 

His first conclusion is likely to be, especially if the critic has not 
been detailed in his analysis of the presumed borrowing, that the whole 
matter concerns the use of identical abstract forms. In this case he will 
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most probably push the criticism impatiently aside. It is too easily re- 
duced to an absurdity to be taken seriously. The field of metrics is ob- 
viously not fenced off into private estates. Chaucer did not pre-empt 
forevermore the heroic verse of “The Canterbury Tales”; nor Spencer 
the 9-line stanza of “The Faerie Queen”; nor Dante and Petrarch, the 
sonnet. Chaucer had, as his immediate follower, James I of Scotland 
and the Spencerian stanza was put to new and glorious use in the nine- 
teenth century by Byron in “Childe Harold” and Keats in “The Eve of 
St. Agnes.” These men did not, by so doing, become the imitators of 
Spencer and Chaucer. It happened that the patterns provided by the 
older poets were most closely approximate to their own needs—and so 
they used them. The unknown poet under discussion has the same pre- 
rogative. 

It is a prerogative, however, with one important condition. This 
is that the use of a form, whether it be traditional, contemporary or 
original with this poet, must be dictated by the poem itself. If it is not, 
and the work resembles another’s, then the author may with justice be 
called an imitator. In any true poem, the creative impulse which called 
the idea from the void, summoned its appropriate form along with it and 
they grew up together, indivisibly one. “For it is not metres, but a metre- 
making argument that makes a poem.” It may be that the experience 
to be communicated called for, as its most fitting medium, as fixed and 
exact a form as the sonnet. Then no other would convey it as well. It 
may be, on the other hand, that the idea requires for its expression a 
flowing, changing, various form, hardly marked off into meter at all 
and falling now and again into the cadence of ordinary speech, as in 
Eliot’s The Waste Land. If such is the demand of his material, then John 
Doe has as much right to use this form as Eliot himself. 

When he speaks of imitation, then, the critic refers to the mechanics 
of form only in those cases where they have been arbitrarily or artificially 
used. He usually means rather that the poet has assumed another’s ac- 
cent, his manner, his characteristic speech. He is concerned with the 
poem as an organism. This being so, how accurate may such a criticism 
be expected to be? 

It must be said at once that the critic is here on delicate ground. 
He may be entirely just and correct when he says that somebody’s new 
poem is strongly reminiscent of “The Hound of Heaven” or of Ash 
Wednesday. But the intangible and subtle matter of influences enters 
any such criticism and must always be considered before the charge of 
imitation is made. 

The poet can no more escape being influenced by the great writers 
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of the past and by his most powerful contemporaries—and by one more 
than another according to the degree of their congeniality—than by any 
other fact of his experience. Nor should he desire to do so. Shelley, 
writing his preface to “Prometheus Unbound” in answer to an accusation 
of imitation, said: “. . . one great poet is a masterpiece of nature which 
another not only ought to study but must study. He might as wisely 
and as easily determine that his mind should no longer be the mirror of 
all that is lovely in the visible universe as exclude from his contempla- 
tion the beautiful which exists in the writings of a great contemporary.” 

The critic must consider this inescapable influence, in making his 
comment; and also its corollary, which is that all poets living in any one 
age and country, being subject to the same influences, inevitably speak 
with somewhat the same accent, the same voice. Shelley, in the preface 
quoted above, goes on to say that poets are “in one sense the creators and 
in another the creations of their age.” 

The further truth is that the poets do not so much speak them- 
selves; they are spoken through. In exact proportion to a man’s original 
power, the precision and skill of his technique and his faithfulness to the 
truth of his own experience, the authentic voice of his time will speak 
through him. If he belongs among the truly great, then he may be said 
to be the voice of his time. If he does not, there will still be some note, 
however faint, that betrays his place in history. It may, indeed, be just 
this note that the critic hits upon when he says that the poet has bor- 
rowed the manner, the accent, the characteristic speech of a famous con- 
temporary. 

How important, then, in the final analysis, is the criticism: it is 
imitative? How accurate is it and how valuable, either to poet or pub- 
lic? It is the critic’s first duty to separate the sheep from the goats: the 
obviously fraudulent and false from the sincere and true. But, that 
done, would it not be better for everyone concerned if the critic kept his 
attention on the work before him, discussing the reasons for its success 
or failure; instead of considering it in terms of its relation to some other 
work, either past or contemporary? The easy habit of defining one 
thing in terms of another is not so much criticism as an escape from 
criticism. 

Beyond the most gross and obvious cases of imitation, the discus- 
sion of a work in terms of its resemblances can never be entirely accu- 
rate for the critic is here dealing with the intangible and the poet forever 
slips out from under his fingers like a drop of quicksilver. He may use an 
old form, borrow a new one, make his own and do all three gloriously 
well. He may do exactly the same thing and fail. In either case the 
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important point is not whether he imitated. The important point al- 
ways lies deeper and further back than that. It is: was the poet so laid 
hold upon by his experience that the mode of its expression was dic- 
tated by it? Whatever form he used, whatever manner, it is his own, if 
this is so. 

If the work fails, even though it came in its beginnings “as nat- 
urally as leaves to a tree,” as Keats said all poems should do; it will be 
again not because the poet imitated or did not imitate but perhaps be- 
cause the original creative impulse was not strong enough to bring the 
poem through. Perhaps it may fail for any one of a number of reasons. 
None of them are likely to have much to do with whether or not he 
imitated. 

To the majority of his critics the poet owes a debt he can never 
repay. For, with profound and sensitive insight and sure knowledge, 
they search his work and point out his obscure difficulties. They be- 
come, in their function, somewhat more himself than he is and lead him 
along the path of his truest development. If it should be said by one of 
these that he is imitating another, then he should give to that criticism 
the most careful consideration; for it is probably true. Of those others, 
however, who habitually substitute the use of a stock phrase for the 
hard labor of criticism, it seems reasonable enough for the poet to ask 
that they look rather at what is ¢here in his work, with all its faults 
upon its head, than at its resemblance—real or imagined—to something 
that is not there. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Half the Music, by Bianca Bradbury. New York: The Fine Editions 
Press. $2.00. 

In these thirty-nine poems (most of them in the pastoral vein) 
there is a quiet directness, well adapted to the simple themes which are 
treated. One should not expect here anything approaching the apoca- 
lyptic vision. The poems are brief, only one of them running beyond 
a single page; the feeling is cool and somewhat contracted, with nothing 
in the way of Shelleyan enthusiasm; the execution is cautious and ex- 
tremely neat. But apart from a somewhat classic severity, the poems 
too frequently fail to surprise: they turn upon their own perfection, 
and seem to withhold themselves from the reader. Restraint can be a 
very noble thing, when the thought runs deep. But in Half the Music 
profundity is frequently lacking, and the reader often has no memory 
to carry away with him. 
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Some of the poems are quite perfect, and scarcely anyone will find 
fault with the descriptive nature-pieces like “Coming Back to Moun- 
tains,” “Country Night” or the thoughtful “In Praise of Stones” or 
“One, Well Loved.” For original exactness, “Autumn Is Sound” can 
be quoted: 


Fall is the tumble of rain and gray brooks rushing, 
It is night calls, and the howl of a tired hound 
When he senses coon, and is too lame to go. 

It is cricket talk, when dusk is coming on, 
And reminiscences. It is the slow 

And hollow cry of freight trains in the dawn. 
It is last retreat, a lonesome symphony, 
Crow call and wild geese over, and the old 
Prophetic music of a barren tree, 

A warning that the heart hears, listening 

For drifted leaf and rising wing, 

Before the silence settles, and the cold. 


—John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


The Dark Gaze, by Elda Tanasso. Boston: Bruce Humpbries, Inc. $2.00. 

When one considers the great amount of poetry being published, 
he finds Elda Tanasso’s The Dark Gaze (a first book of poems) like a 
living rose, lifting in its own light out of a welter of gaudy paper imita- 
tions. One can sense at times, it is true, the several branches from 
which The Dark Gaze came, but these are living influences that have 
been transformed into an individual substance. The book stands by 
itself, justified by its own splendor. It is the fashion to say, on an oc- 
casion like this, that a new personality has entered the ranks of living 
poets. In this case the expression is completely appropriate. 

The poems are reflective and affective, the first poems betraying by 
their melancholy that Miss Tanasso is still quite young. But the execu- 
tion throughout is remarkably mature, and the last poems (inspired by 
love) are masterful. If one is to look for spots in the sun, I would say 
that an occasional obscurity is liable to irritate the reader. This is per- 
haps the chief poetic trouble in the air today: modern poetry has tended 
from the beginning to over-conciseness, being afraid of the traditional 
expansiveness, lest what it has to say should appear too obvious. 

An imponderable imagery of light and water ripples through the 
poems, giving an impression of world-wide freshness. A bold and 
felicitous use of compounded words brightens the verses now and again 
with sudden surprise. Single lines linger in the imagination long after 
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the book is closed, like the line, “For going round the sun is sweet”—an 
infinitely suggestive celebration of the earth’s journey. Little can be 
said in disparagement of the poems. They have sprung from deep per- 
sonal experience; the chaste and meditative style is individual; the 
thoughts and feelings are the poet’s own. Perhaps “The Girl” will 
carry Miss Tanasso’s powers in a single expression. 


There is no time to lose. 
The rain is shutting fast 

All glimmerings of light. 

O love, take me from night. 
Yours is the one and last 
Warm doorway I can use. 
Yours is the power of sight, 
Of courage, wisdom; cast 
Their shadow on me; bruise 
My arms with suddenness 
Of gesture for my sake. 
There is short time to take 
To stand aside together 

In your gray doorway, weather 
Shaking the night, to guess 
Your deepening loveliness. 
Oh, time in leaves will fly, 
And following this fast 
Before our narrow eye, 
Eternity stalk past. 


—John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


The Towers of Manhattan, by A. Ortiz-Vargas; done into English 
verse by Quincy Guy Burris. . Albuquerque, N. M.: University of New 
Mexico Press. $2.50. 

New York is an overwhelming city. Nowhere else is the striving 
so apparent. Hers is the tallest building in the world; the largest de- 
partment store; the most money; and block for block, the dirtiest, 
poverty-ridden slums. These are the things visitors to New York see, 
the things which send them back to the less strenuous competitions of 
their home towns saying, “New York’s the place for a vacation, but 
for real, honest-to-goodness living I’ll take Memphis,” or St. Louis, or 
whatever the town may be. 

My quarrel then with Sefior Ortiz-Vargas is that in his Towers of 
Manhattan, he but adds to this legend. He shows New York as a corus- 
cating city. In his sincere effort to portray her wonders he has allowed 
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himself to be deluged by the materialistic aspects of the city and his 


poems have an embarrassing richness. For instance: 


O city of empire! 

Rome and Carthage and Sodom in one! 
Wide-spread, all-embracing, 

your vast arms open, holding the earth 
and all that is in it. 

O lordly tyrant, 

giving out beasts and beauty 

as Caprice moves you; 

spurring and halting, 

crushing, inviting, 

your heart of splendor, 

your heart of darkness 

receives and embosoms all joy and all sorrow. 


The book contains no minor tones; no understatements, and the 
singing is pitched to one key. The poet uses a short, unmetered, un- 
rhymed line, which at first fascinating, soon becomes monotonous. 
This description of Whitman is a sample: 


Whitman, 
The arrogant savage, 
the mystical trumpeter, 
the lord of all poesy. 
Manhattan and cosmos, 
your spirit captures 
the grave and the trifling, 
the tawdry, the lofty... . 
O pagan, 
with arms flung open 
to all symbols, 
to all credos, 
to all that courses 
through the soul and the body, 
and to the numberless victims 
of the righteous! 
Of love is your singing 
triumphal, O ancient and noble man, 
of the love that Christ carried 
like lilies 
through the world’s byways. 


Ortiz-Vargas divides his book into four parts and concerns him- 
self with first, the physical features of Manhattan; next the sounds and 
culture. In the third part he traces the beginnings of the island from 
its sale in 1626 for twenty-four dollars to the present. In the conclud- 
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ing chapter, “The Gray Panorama,” he lifts his voice for the trans- 
planted minorities, the Jews, the Italians, the Chinese, the Negro, the 
Spaniard and the lost souls who roam the Bowery. To me this last part 
is the best. Here he shows a compassionate understanding and humane- 
ness not found in the preceding chapters. In his acquaintanceship with 
the Spanish quarter he found: “Lives without purpose, horizon, direction; 
poor squalid livings at the mercy of chance. For successes they dreamed 
of, when they sailed from their homelands, in the Land of Success they 
found only failures.” 

Ortiz-Vargas has nothing to say for the millions of New Yorkers, 
who, in their daily peregrinations into Manhattan to fill the office build- 
ings and department stores, have left their mark on the island. Perhaps 
it is only the extremes that make good fiction or good poetry, but these 
are the people who make New York. They are the ones who have 
taken Manhattan’s mechanization and industrialization, mixed well with 
gayety and sorrow, and call the product home. 

Towers of Manhattan is well done, and interesting, particularly as 
a product of the School of Inter-American Affairs at the University of 
New Mexico. It aims, among other things, to make known in the 
United States, the work of Latin Americans and Sefior Ortiz-Vargas, 
of Colombian birth, is reputed to be widely recognized as a poet in South 
America.—Anna Walsh. 


Francis Thompson: In His Paths, by Terence L. Connolly, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. $2.75. 

Both the title of Father Connolly’s book and the subtitle, “A Visit 
to Persons and Places Associated with the Poet,” give sufficient explana- 
tion of its contents for the critic to know quickly that he is entirely out 
of place on such a personally-conducted pilgrimage. For this demands 
of the reader that figurative tiptoeing, voices-in-whispers, and other 
manifestations of awed reverence which the leader himself emanates 
and which quickly would mete out ostracism to anyone who, tempted to 
guffaw, would titter. ‘“ ‘Let me guide your hand, my dear Father, as 
you touch the poet’s treasures for the first time,’ ” the almost nonogena- 
rian, Wilfrid Meynell, is quoted, and Father Connolly further explains 
that “Beneath every title of the ‘Poems on Children,’ neatly sewed into 
the page was a lock of the hair of the child to whom the poem was 
written.” The locks of hair which he sews into his text are quotations 
from Thompson’s poems, usually applied when places where they were 
written, conceived or contemplated, or when meetings with person, 
place or thing which suggest the lines, are described. The Thompson 
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“faithful”—from whom this reviewer does not wish to dissociate him- 
self altogether—may have their admiration for his poetry increased by 
the book, but others coming to Thompson for the first time may easily 
be disaffected because emphasis is on attendant circumstances rather 
than on the poems themselves.—John Sebastian. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Denver, Colo. 

To the Editor—Very much interested in SPIRIT’s recent discussion of 
radio poetry, I hasten to add my bit. I am whole-heartedly behind any 
movement which will help bridge the gap between poet and people, but 
I am a little dubious about the effectiveness of a “program of poems 
which have long withstood the test of time.” How much English poetry 
have we that has been written to be heard? What would constitute the 
program? Shakespeare’s sonnets? I will always prefer reading them. 
His plays? They are primarily drama and should remain so; though 
one might successfully chisel fifteen-minute sections here or there. The 
same could probably be said for the longer works of Milton or Shelley. 
Frankly, there is only Robert Browning frorn among the British who 
would get my vote of confidence; and from among America’s vener- 
ables, I can think of none save Whitman whom I would choose. And 
despite a congenital optimism, I can scarcely envisage a year’s contract 
for Browning and Whitman. 

One might possibly be able to make a deal if he interspersed a few 
of the untested-by-time variety, and arranged, say, a ten-show series 
thus: three selections from Browning, three from Whitman, Thompson’s 
“Hound of Heaven,” one selection from Farren’s This Man Was Ire- 
land, and two from Claudel, chosen from Satin Slipper or Tidings, by- 
passing Coronal. 

Any brilliant shorter poem (four to fifty lines) is so packed with 
thought and powerful emotion that the reader automatically allows him- 
self some few minutes for the overtones and undertones to echo forth 
from his own soul. Obviously no radio program can provide these silent 
moments—poems for radio will have to give definite expression to these 
overtones and undertones, in addition to the dominant thought which 
strikes with great impact. Gentle short pieces that require no time for 
“echoes” is not the answer. To my mind, there is no more definite 
“lead up a blind alley” than sweet picture pieces. If anyone has heard 
Evadne Hammersley’s verses about fall, or snow, or April rain, featured 
on a Sunday morning program, “Rhapsody of the Rockies,” he knows 
what I mean. Scarcely less pallid are those “thoughts” which Major 
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Bowes frequently uses to end his program. An occasional penitential 
mood might find me willing to read this stuff, but I can never endure to 
listen to it. 

It seems to me the only solution is in “new” forms. And here we 
need not be absolute pioneers; a bona fide lead has been taken by com- 
petent authors. Saroyan has two pieces that are not bad, composed of 
about equal parts of poetry and drama: People With Light, and the 
radio version of My Heart’s in the Highlands. And if I were to start 
compiling an anthology of radio poetry (and it just occurs to me that 
this would not be a bad idea!) there are two selections I would be sure 
to include. One is Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “Prayer for an Invading 
Army,” read on D-Day programs last June. And a second, by all means, 
would be Norman Corwin’s exquisite little ether-wave classic, “Un- 
titled,” which many may have read in Coronet’s pages for November, 
1944. 

I believe that poetry in the “new” form has passed the experimental 
stage in some authors’ hands; and it behooves others of us to get it to 
that stage in our own soon. Certainly Catholic poets have a wealth of 
positive material from which to draw for these “new” forms: Catholic 
family life, the soundness of rural economy, the Church’s liturgy, the 
Pope’s peace plan, etc. And with Radio Work Shops hanging out the 
welcome sign to experimenters, WHAT are we waiting for?—Sister 
Bede Sullivan, O.S.B. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
To the Editor—I certainly admire your courage and fortitude in staying 
with what at times you must be tempted to call a thankless task. It 
surely requires the patience of Job, the meekness of Moses and the sense 
of humor of John Brunini, which all adds up to the grace of God. 

Judging from letters printed in SPIRIT, I am not the only one who 
has entertained the delusion of not being able to “understand” some of 
the poetry printed in SPIRIT. This has been rather a bothersome ques- 
tion to me for .. . I have been able to read much of the great poetry 
of the past with some degree of understanding, at least, and it simply 
did not seem logical to me that the editor of SPIRIT would offer poetry 
entirely beyond comprehension of the average adult intelligence. At 
last, the light has broken and doubtless you knew the answer all the time! 

Of course I can speak only for myself but I see now the reason I 
have not understood is that I have not read it! One cannot hurry and 
scurry through a copy of SPIRIT as one reads the newspaper, scanning 
the headlines, eager to turn the page to see what Moon Mullins is up to.— 
Ophelia O’Neal Kirk. 
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DRINK FROM THE ROCK 


_Selected Poems from SPIRIT, 1939-1944 
with an Introduction by 
HELEN C. WHITE 


America says: 


Some of the finest poetry appearing in the country has graced the 
pages of SPIRIT. The fact is too clear to need belaboring; the reasons 
for it are not far to seek.... The ideal of the poet must be contem- 
plation—a contemplation of himself, of nature and of God. All the 
poems in Drink from the Rock seem impregnated with that contem- 
plation. The Catholic Poetry Society is achieving its aim. In so 
doing, it has raised immeasurably the standard of American poetry. 


The Catholic World says: 


The range of these poems is broad; their themes include religious 
devotion, patriotism, death and judgment, nature, war . . . homely 
scenes of every day life, and domestic affections in storm and calm. 
In spite of this diversity unity is not lacking, the unity which finds 
expression in faith and courage, in love, resignation, and pity, all vital- 
ized by strong feeling which, in the finest of these lyrics, deepens into 
passion. ... Drink from the Rock is a rewarding volume. 


The Commonweal says: 


It is @ distinguished collection . . . and as one reads the book 
through, one cannot help being impressed with the uniformity of its 
excellence. Nowhere does one feel that an infelicitious or amateurish 
note is struck. ... The Catholic Poetry Society is certainly to be con- 
gratulated for what it has done ... Drink from the Rock is its fitting 
monument, 


$2.00 At All Book Stores. 





N. B.—SPIRIT subscribers may obtain copies at $1.50 if orders, 
accompanied by remittance, are placed with The Catholic Poetry 
Society of America, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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